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STUDENTS. 

SENIOR  CLASS. 

NAME. 

RESIDENCE.                      ROOM. 

Hattie  Emily  Britton, 

Winslow. 

Mr.  Getcheirs. 

Charles  Edwari>  Conant, 

Freeport. 

23  S.  C. 

Everett  Flood, 

Clinton. 

5  C.  H. 

James  Geddes, 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

12  S.  C. 

Hannibal  Emery  Hamlin, 

Bangor. 

3  C.  H. 

James  Jenkins, 

Franklin,  N.  H. 

4  S.  C. 

Willis  Albert  Joy, 

Ellsworth. 

6  S.  C. 

Ellen  Statira  Koopman, 

Freeport. 

Mrs.  Wilson's. 

Charles  Stanwood  Lemont, 

Bath. 

30  C.  H. 

Will  Hartwell  Lyford, 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

6  S.  C. 

Lizzie  Mathews, 

Watervilh. 

Mr.  Mathews1. 

William  Withington  Mayo, 

Hoolgdon. 

12  S.  C. 

George  Mekkiam, 
William  Emery  Morang, 
George  Edwin  Murray, 
Charles  Edson  Owen, 
*  William  Neal  Philbrook, 
Allen  Pelatiah  Soule, 
Justin  Adfer  Walling, 
Charles  Franklin  Warner, 
Edwin  Carey  Whittemore, 
•j-Nathan  Hunt, 


Danbury,  N.  H. 

27  S. 

c. 

Eastport. 

7  S. 

c. 

Lebanon. 

24  C. 

II. 

Greene. 

10  S. 

c. 

Lisbon  Falls. 

Waterville. 

30  C. 

II 

Macluas. 

28  C. 

II 

Hallowell. 

27  S. 

c 

Dexter. 

5  C. 

II 

No.  Scituate,  Mass 
11  S.  C 

22 


fin  order  to  full  standing  certain  deficiencies  to  be  made  up. 
^Deceased. 
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JUNIOR   CLASS. 

NAME. 

RESIDENCE.                      ROOM. 

Fred  Albert  Barker, 

Rumford. 

22  S.  C 

Charles  Henry  Bates, 

Danversport,  Mass. 

26  C  H. 

Walter  Sanger  Bosworth, 

Worcester,  Mass. 

• 

7  C  H. 

John  Elijah  Case, 

WaterviUe. 

Mrs.  Case's. 

Charles  Haynes  Case, 

WaterviUe. 

Mrs.  Case's. 

Hugh  Ross  Chaplin, 

Bangor. 

4  C.  H. 

Carroll  Winn  Clark, 

Barre,   Mass. 

11  S.  C. 

Chester  Weld  Clements, 

Kenduskeag. 

11  C.  H. 

James  Edward  Cochrane, 

WaterviUe. 

Appleton  Street. 

Edgar  Herbert  Crosby, 

Brownville. 

1  C.  H. 

Caleb  Buffum  Frye, 

Salem^   Mass. 

19  C.  II. 

Fred  Samuel  Herrick, 

Sedgwick. 

3  S.  C. 

Joshua  Loring  Lngraham, 

Rockport. 

6  C.  II. 

0 
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Herbert  Leslie  Kelley, 

Fairfield. 

18  S.  C. 

Ernest  Frothingham  King, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

9  C.  H. 

Carl  Clinton  King, 

Caribou. 

8  C.  H. 

Harry  Lyman  Koopman, 

Freeport. 

9  C.  H. 

Jonathan  Titus  MacDonald, 

Avondale,  N.  B. 

9  S.  C. 

Minnie  Hartford  Mathews, 

Waterville. 

Mrs.  Mathews1. 

George  Nathan  Merrill, 

New  Boston,  N.  H. 

26  C.  H. 

Laurentius  Melancthon  Nason, 

Standi  sli. 

13  C.  H. 

Hartstein  Wendell  Page, 

JRochport, 

6  C.  H. 

Horace  Eugene  Sawyer, 

Cumberland. 

12  C.  H. 

Walter  Channing  Stetson, 

Canton. 

19  S.  C. 

Arthur  Milton  Thomas, 

HaUowell. 

19  S.  C. 

James  Elisha  Trash:, 

New  Sharon. 

25  S.  C. 

26 

• 
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SOPHOMORE  CLASS. 

NAME. 

RESIDENCE.                     ROOM. 

Ralph  Samuel  Baker, 

Bath. 

1  C  H. 

Asher  Hinds  Barton, 

Benton. 

18  S.  C. 

Luther  Crocker  Bridgham, 

Minot. 

23  S.  C 

Frank  Dearborn  Bullard, 

Lincoln. 

Dr.  Crosby's. 

Charles  Miller  Coburn, 

Skoivhegan. 

15  C.  H. 

Frank  Burton  Cushing, 

Skowhegan. 

14  S.  C. 

John  Francis  Davies, 

Rockland. 

17  C.  H. 

Susie  Stearns  Dennison, 

Portland. 

Mrs.  Beazley's. 

Alfred  Henry  Evans, 

Holyoke,  Mass. 

10  C.  H. 

Charles  Harry  French, 

Oxford. 

28  C.  H. 

Fred  Mack  Gardner, 

Salem,  Mass. 

22  C.  II. 

Isaac  William  Grimes, 

Boston,  Mass. 

13  S.  C. 

Sophia  May  Hanson, 

Water  ville. 

Dr.  Hanson's. 
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Clarence  LaVerne  Judkins, 

West  WaterviUe. 

25  C.  II. 

Horatio  Biokford  Knox, 

Farmington,  jV.  //. 

25  C.  H. 

Samuel  Keene  Marsh, 

Ripley. 

8  S.  C. 

Carleton  Parker  Marshall, 

Kingston,  Mass. 

19  C.  H. 

Charles  William  Mathews, 

WaterviUe. 

Mr.  Mathews1. 

George  Albion  McIntire, 

JSkowhegan. 

8  S.  C. 

Josiah  Russell  Melcher, 
Charles  Edwin  Meservey, 
Wilbert  Henry  Monroe, 
Fred  Craig  Mortimer, 
Kate  Englesby  Norcross, 
Asher  Foster  Palmer, 
John  Howard  Parshley, 
Fred  Myron  Preble, 
Fred  Rice  Rowell, 
Erastus  Clarence  Ryder, 
John  Charles  Ryder, 
James  Madison  Sanborn, 


WaterviUe. 

Mr.  Melcher's. 
West  Appleton. 

25  S.  C. 
Rutland,  Vt. 

29  S.  C 

WaterviUe. 

1  C.  H. 

Somerville,  Mass. 

Dr.  Hanson's. 

Portland. 

Live  Oak,  Fla. 

32  C.  H. 
Chesterville. 

29  C.  H. 
So.  TJiomaston. 

8  C.  H. 
Winthrop. 

27  C.  H. 
Winthrop. 

27  C.  H. 
East  Newport. 

5  S.  C 
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Frank  Kingsbery  Shaw, 

Waterville. 

Rev.  Dr.  Shaw's. 

Frank  Wilbur  Shaw, 

Houlton. 

20  S.  C. 

Jennie  Merrilees  Smith, 

Waterville. 

Prof.  Smith's. 

Charles  Clarence  Spear, 

Banbury,  N.  H. 

23  C  H. 

Everett  Moses  Stacy, 

Waterville. 

Mrs.  Stacy's. 

Carlton  Beecher  Stetson, 

West  Sumner. 

22  S.  C 

Philo  Steward, 

Skowhegan. 

20  C  H. 

Alfred  Irving  Thayer, 

Haverhill,  Mass. 

10  C  H. 

Frank  Augustine  Weld, 

Skowhegan. 

20  C  H. 

Benjamin  Robertson  Wills, 

Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

President  Robins'. 

Charles  Branch  Wilson, 

Waterville. 

Dr.  Crosby's. 

John  Capron  Worcester, 

Grafton,  Mass. 

21  C  H. 

John  Monroe  Wyman, 

No.  Livermore. 

22  C.  H. 

Special    Course. 

David  Judson  Bailey, 

Lincoln. 

25  S.  C. 

45 
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FRESHMAN 

CLASS. 

NAME. 

RESIDENCE.                       ROOM. 

Sewall  Wester  Abbott, 

Ossfpee,  N.  H. 

26  S.  C 

William  Robinson  Aldrich, 

Glover,  Vt. 

28  S.  C 

George  Austin  Andrews, 

West  Camden. 

11  C  H. 

Elmer  Barcley  Austin, 

Buckfield. 

17  S.  C 

Frederick  Spring  Barrows, 

Wareham,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Drinkwater's. 

Orie  Olivia  Brown, 

New  London,  Ct. 

Mrs.  Wilson's. 

William  Albert  Buxton, 

Londonderry,  Vt. 

23  C  H. 

Edward  Mortimer  Collins, 

Georgetown,  Col. 

7  C.  H. 

William  Campbell  Craweord, 

Belfast. 

Mrs.  Field's, 

Hubert  Artson  Dennison, 

New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Mr.  Allen's. 

George  Lora  Dunham, 

North  Paris. 

17  S.  C 

Henry  Dunning, 

Ezra  Franklin  Elliot, 


Waterville. 

Mrs.  Dunning's. 

Norridgewock . 

13  C  H. 
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Frederic  William  Farr, 

Hallo  well. 

Mr.  Allen's. 

James  Otis  Fish, 

China. 

14  C.  H. 

Arthur  Elijah  Fish, 

Brooklin. 

31  C.  H. 

Fred  Nathaniel  Fletcher, 

China. 

14  C.  H. 

Robie  Gale  Frye, 

Belfast. 

Mrs.  Field's. 

William  Horace  Furber, 

Winslow. 

9  S.  C. 

Bertelle  Elmer  Gage, 

West  Waterville. 

Prof.  Smith's. 

Joseph  Greely  Gardner, 

Great  Falls,  N.  H. 

20  C.  H. 

George  Erastus  Garland, 

Waterville. 

Mr.  Garland's. 

George  Howard  Gould, 

New  London,  N.  H. 

16  S.  C. 

Henry  Bailey  Hall, 

Waterville. 

Main  Street. 

Boardman  Hall, 

Waterville. 

Main  Str  eet. 

William  Emmons  Jordan, 

Windham. 

29  C.  H. 

Bela  Malcolm  Lawrence, 

Gherryfield. 

26  C.  II. 

Minerva  Eliza  Leland, 

Newton,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Wilson's. 

Alvin  Penly  Leighton, 

Cumberland. 

12  C.  H. 

Manuel  Casaris  Marin, 

Santandcr,  Spain. 

Mrs.  Stacy's. 

Lenora  Mathews, 

Waterville. 

.Mrs.  Mathews'. 
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Ai»die  F.  Morrill, 
Samuel  Joshua  Nowell, 
Alfred  Hype  Noyes, 
Levi  Herbert  Owen, 
Bertis  Alvaro  Pease, 
William  Edgar  Perry, 
Warren  Coffin  Philbrook, 
Edwin  Webster  Phillips, 
Eugene  Madison  Pope, 
William  Moor  Pulsifer, 
Charles  Sumner  Richardson, 
George  Dana  Sanders, 
Edgar  Oscar  Silver, 
Ernest  Joseph  Stone, 
Herbert  Stevens, 
George  William  Smith, 
Edward  Francis  Tompson, 
Charles  Augustus  True, 


Hebron. 

Sanford. 

16  C.  H. 

Jay. 

Mr.  Flood's. 

Greene. 

10  S.  C 
Wilton. 

Mr.  Flood's. 
Hanover,  Mass. 

20  S*  C. 
Castine. 

5  S.  C. 
Waterville. 

Mr.  Phillips'. 
Waterville. 

31  C.  H. 
Waterville. 

Dr.  Pulsifer's. 

Hartford. 

26  S.  C 
Foxboro\  Mass. 

24  S.  C. 
Derby  Centre,  Vt. 

28  S.  C. 

Belfast. 

Mrs.  Field's. 

East  Machias. 

30  S.  C. 
Waterville. 

Prof.  Smith's. 
Portland. 

18  C.  H. 
Portland. 

18  C  H. 
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Charles  Benton  Turner, 

Derby,  Vt. 

16  C  H. 

Herbert  Spurden  Weaver, 

Waldoboro1. 

17  C  H. 

Charles  Alvano  Whitney, 

Canton. 

15  C  H. 

Frank  Ross  Woodcock, 

Belfast. 

Mrs.  Field's. 

Windsor  Herbert  Wyman, 

Peru. 

16  S.  C 

♦George  Albert  Young, 

Corinna. 

Special 

Co 

urse. 

James  Frederic  Hill, 

Waterville. 

Mr.  Hill's. 

William  Thayer  Jordan, 

Waterville. 

Mr.  Jordan's. 

Matthew  Laughlin, 

Eddington. 

29  C  H. 

Edward  Hoag  Phillips, 

Waterville. 

Mr.  Phillips'. 

Eben  Colby  Stover, 

Boston,  Mass. 

Morrill  Ave. 

Samuel  Chase  Thayer, 

Waterville. 

Mr.  Thayer's. 

Charles  Fremont  Weed, 

Littleton. 

12  C  H. 

^Deceased. 

62 

res 45 

i 62 

Seniors       22 

Juniors 26 

Total     . 

Sophomo 
Freshmei 

.     .     155. 

S.  C     .     .     .      South  College. 

|C. 

II.  . 

.     .     .  Chaplin  Hall. 

i 
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TERMS  OF  ADMISSION. 


Candidates  for  admission  to  the  Freshman  Class  are  examined 
in  the  following  subjects  and  books  : 
Geography — Ancient  and  Modern. 
English  Grammar. 

MATHEMATICS. 

Arithmetic. 

Algebra — Through  Equations  of  the  First  and  of  the  Second 
Degree  in  Olney's  Complete  School  Algebra. 

Geometry — Seven  Sections  of  Plane  Geometry  in  Olney's 
Elements,  Part  II. 

LATIN. 

Grammar — Harkness'  preferred. 
Caesar — Four  Books. 
Sallust — Catiline. 
Virgil — Six  Books  of  the  iEneid. 

Cicero  —  Six  Orations,  of  which  one  shall  be  that  for  the 
Manilian  Law. 

Composition — As  far  as  Part  III.  of  Harkness'  Introduction. 

GREEK. 

Grammar — Hadley's  preferred . 

Xenophon's  Anabasis — Three  Books,  or  an  equivalent. 

Composition — Twelve  Lessons  in  Jones'  Exercises. 

The  attentive  reading  of  some  manual  of  Greek  and  Roman 
History  is   recommended. 

Candidates  for  advanced  standing  are  examined  in  the  prepar- 
atory studies,  and  in  the  various  studies  to  which  the  class  they 
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purpose  to  enter  have  attended.  Those  who  are  admitted  from 
other  Colleges  must  present  cestificates  of  regular  dismission. 

The  Regular  Examination  for  Admission  will  take  place  at 
Champlin  Hall  on  Tuesday  before  Commencement,  at  eight  o'clock 
a.m.  The  examination  will  be  partly  oral  and  partly  written. 
A  second  examination  will  be  held  on  the  first  day  of  the  term,  at 
the  same  place  and  hour. 

Testimonials. — Satisfactory  testimonials  of  good  moral  char- 
acter are  required. 

SELECT    COURSE. 

Individuals  of  suitable  age  and  attainments  will,  after  exam- 
ination, be  allowed  to  take  a  Partial  Course,  for  any  length  of  time 
not  less  than  one  year,  selecting  such  studies  as  they  may  desire 
to  pursue.  They  will  be  required  to  recite  with  the  regular  Col- 
lege classes  at  least  twice  a  day,  and  to  continue  through  the  term 
any  study  commenced.  They  will  have  access  to  the  Libraries 
and  Lectures,  and  on  leaving  the  Institution  will  be  entitled  to  a 
certificate  of  their  respective  acquirements  in  the  studies  on  which 
they  have  passed  an  examination. 

ADMISSION    OF   WOMEN. 

The  courses  of  study  are  open  to  young  women,  on  the  same 
terms  as  to  young  men. 
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COURSE  OF  STUDY. 


FRESHMAN  YEAR. 

FIRST   TERM. 

Geometry Olney. 

Latin      .........  .  Eivy. 

Latin  Prose  Composition  (weekly)     ....        Harkness. 

Greek  Greek  History. 

Exercises  in  Elocution        .......       Day. 

Christian  Ethics  (fortnightly)  .         .       Gregory  and  Lectures. 

Physiology  and  Hygiene  (fortnightly)        .         .         .       Lectures. 

SECOND   TERM. 

Algebra       .........  Olney. 

Latin Odes  of  Horace. 

Latin  Prose  Composition  (weekly)      .         .         .         .     Harkness. 

Greek Plato's  Apology  and  Crito. 

Exercises  in  Elocution Hay. 

Evidences  of  Christianity  (fortnightly)    .         .         .  Lectures. 

Physiology  and  Hygiene  (fortnightly)         .         .         .       Lectures. 

THIRD   TERM. 

Algebra  (completed) Olney. 

Plane  Trigonometry  ......  Olney. 

Greek .     Homer. 

Greek  Composition  (weekly)        .....  Jones. 

Latin  .  .  .  Satires  of  Horace  and  Agricola  of  Tacitus. 
Evidences  of  Christianity  (fortnightly)  .  .  .  Lectures. 
Physiology  and  Hygiene  (fortnightly)      .         .         .  Lectures. 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR. 

FIRST   TERM. 

Spherical  Trigonometry Olney. 

Surveying  and  Navigation       ......  Lectures. 
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Latin Histories  of  Tacitus. 

Rhetoric  .         .         .  Whately ;  Day's  Rhetorical  Praxis. 

Roman  History  (weekly)  .....        Lectures. 

SECOND   TERM. 

General  Geometry  .......        Olney. 

Differential  and  Integral  Calculus      ....  Olney. 

French Principia,  Part  I. 

Rhetoric Whately   and  Day. 

Anglo-Saxon .        March. 

Greek Philippics  of  Demosthenes. 

Roman  History  (weekly,  half  term)       .         .         .  Lectures. 

Greek  Plistory  (weekly,  half  term)    ....         Lectures. 

THIRD   TERM. 

Mechanics  and  Hydrostatics  .         .         .  Sn ell's  Olmsted. 

French Principia,  Part  II. 

English  Literature  .         .      Spalding  and  Shaw,  and  Lectures. 

Anglo-Saxon  (elective) March. 

Chemical  Physics  (elective) . 

Botany  (weekly) Lectures. 

JUNIOR  YEAR. 

FIRST   TERM. 

Greek  .         .      ■  .         .         .        Demosthenes  on  the  Crown. 

Logic Whately. 

Chemistry Lectures. 

Physics :  Sound  and  Magnetism        .         .         .      Snell's  Olmsted. 
Greek  History  (weekly) Lectures. 

SECOND    TERM. 

Latin Cicero  de  Amieitia. 

Rhetoric .     Whately. 

Physics  :  Light  and  Electricity  .         .         .       Snell's  Olmsted. 

Physiology  Huxley. 

Principles  of  Zoology        ....         Agassiz  and  Gould. 

Physics   (fortnightly)  Lectures. 

History  of  Science  (fortnightly)         ....         Lectures. 

THIRD   TERM. 

Greek Tragedy. 

Geology Dana. 

Latin  (elective,  half  term) Terence. 
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French  (elective,  half  termj 

Astronomy 

Greek  Tragedy  (fortnightly,) 

French  History  (fortnightly,) 


Moliere. 
Loo  mis. 

Lectures. 
Lectures. 


SENIOR  YEAR. 

FIRST  TERM. 

Astronomy Loomis. 

Intellectual  Philosophy,  Lectures  and  Discussions  .        Porter. 

German         .         .        Comfort's  First  Book  ;  Whitney's  Grammar. 
Astronomy  (weekly,) Lectures. 


SECOND    TERM 

Ethics,  Lectures  and  Discussions 
Latin      ..... 
German  (half  term  J 
German  (elective,  half  term ) 
Mineralogy  (elective,  half  term,). 
German  History  (weekly,) 


Gregory. 

Epistles  of  Horace  ;  Catullus. 

Whitney's  Reader ;   Lessing. 

Goethe ;  Lotze. 


THIRD    TERM. 

Constitution  of  the  United  States 
Constitution  of  England 
Political  Economy         .         .         . 
English  History  (fortnightly,) 


Lectures. 


Andrews. 

Lectures. 

Champlin. 

Lectures. 


It  is  required  that  these  studies  be  pursued,  and  regular 
examinations  sustained  in  them,  by  each,  student,  prior  to  his 
receiving  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 
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THE  COURSE  OF  INSTRUCTION. 


The  College  adheres  to  that  prescribed  course  which  expe- 
rience has  proved  to  be  best  adapted  to  secure  the  preliminary 
culture  and  development  of  his  powers  which  fit  the  student  to 
pursue  special  studies  or  for  the  general  work  of  life.  The  prin- 
ciple of  election  is  therefore  admitted  to  a  limited  extent  only. 

Instruction  is  given  by  the  use  of  approved  text-books  sup- 
plemented by  lectures.  Students  are  trained  to  original  invest- 
igation and  every  means  is  used  to  render  the  knowledge  acquired 
real  and  practical.  A  free  discussion  of  all  points  of  interest  is 
encouraged  in  the  class-room,  and  a  course  of  reading,  historical 
and  critical,  in  addition  to  the  study  of  the  regular  text-books,  is 
marked  out  and  recommended  to  the  student. 

In  the  Ancient  Languages,  a  thorough  drill  in  the  principles 
of  construction  is  insisted  upon  as  fundamental  to  an  acquaintance 
with  the  treasures  of  thought  which  they  contain.  The  aim  in 
this  department  is  to  make  the  studies  conduce,  as  far  as  practica- 
ble, to  the  promotion  of  general  literary  culture, —  to  impart  a 
knowledge  of  the  various  relations  between  ancient  and  modern 
civilization,  and  to  give  refinement  of  taste,  nicety  of  discrimina- 
tion, facility  of  analysis,  precision,  variety,  accuracy  and  elegance 
of  expression. 

In  the  study  of  French  and  German,  in  addition  to  instruc- 
tion in  grammatical  principles  and  pronunciation,  the  historical 
development  of  these  languages  is  traced  and  the  principles  of 
their  etymology  set  forth  as  determined  by  the  discoveries  of 
recent  linguistic  science. 

In  the  department  of  Mathematics,  the  methods  by  which  its 
truths  are  obtained  and  held  are  made  of  paramount  importance. 
The  mastery  of  principles  and  the  ability  to  apply  them,  are  kept 
constantly  in  view  both  as  a  means  of  mental  training  and  as  a 
preparation  for  other  fields  of  study.  Written  exercises,  plotting, 
and  the  use  of  mathematical  instruments  are  a  part  of  the  required 
labor  of  the  student. 
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In  the  department  of  Natural  Philosophy,  the  student  is 
trained  to  habits  of  scientific  investigation.  A  large  and  valuable 
collection  of  illustrative  apparatus  is  in  constant  use  in  the  class- 
room. 

In  connection  with  the  study  of  Astronomy,  the  classes  are 
allowed  frequent  opportunities  for  observation  with  the  astronom- 
ical instruments  at  the  Observatory. 

In  Chemistry  practical  instruction  is  afforded  to  the  students, 
who  arc  assisted  to  repeat  for  themselves  the  experiments  given 
with  the  lectures. 

The  fine  collections  contained  in  the  Cabinet,  illustrating  the 
departments  of  Ornithology,  Conchology,  Geology  and  Min- 
eralogy, are  being  increased  every  year  and  are  available  for 
purposes  of  instruction. 

In  the  department  of  Rhetoric,  two  objects  are  aimed  at. 
The  first  is,  to  give  the  student  an  accurate  and  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  principles  of  Logic  and  Rhetoric ;  the  second,  is  the 
attainment  on  his  part,  of  practical  skill  in  the  application  of  these 
principles,  to  explanatory,  argumentative  and  persuasive  discourse. 
The  members  of  the  three  upper  classes  are  required  to  present 
original  essays  three  times  at  least  in  each  term.  These  essays 
are  subjected  to  criticism  before  the  classes,  and  their  excellences 
and  defects  are  freely  employed  in  illustration  of  the  principles  of 
Rhetoric.  Declamations  are  required  from  one  of  the  four  classes 
every  week,  the  Senior  and  Junior  Classes  speaking  original 
articles.  Exercises  in  Elocution  are  continued  throughout  the 
course,  the  Freshman  Class  having  weekly  exercises  in  this  branch 
during  the  first  two  terms  of  the  year. 

Intellectual  and  Moral  Philosophy  and  Political  Econ- 
omy are  taught  in  their  natural  order  of  dependence  as  thus  indi- 
cated. The  special  aim  of  the  work  done  in  this  department  is  to 
train  the  student  to  habits  of  independent  thinking,  so  that  what  is 
learned  may  be  held  not  simply  in  the  memory,  but  in  the  personal 
conviction  of  the  pupils.  Instruction  is  given  in  part  by  lectures, 
and  in  part  by  the  use  of  approved  text-books.  Constant  reference 
is  had  to  modern  phases  of  thought. 

In  the  department  of  History,  lectures  are  given  on  Thursday 
mornings,  the  aim  of  which  is  to  awaken  a  taste  for  historical  in- 
vestigation, especially  in  relation  to  the  studies  pursued  in  the 
regular  course. 

At  the  outset  of  the  course  of  study,  by  means  of  discussions 
in  Christian  Ethics  and  lectures  on  Physiology  and  Hygiene,  an 
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effort  is  made  to  direct  the  young  men  to  the  harmonious  culture 
of  our  threefold  nature  —  body,  mind  and  spirit.  Special  interest 
is  felt  by  the  Faculty  in  the  religious  condition  of  those  under  their 
care.  Thorough  discipline  of  the  intellect  is  rigidly  insisted  upon 
in  order  to  the  culture  of  the  heart.  That  education  is  regarded  as 
fatally  defective  which  has  not  this  for  its  ultimate-  aim.  It  is  not 
forgotten  that  the  College  was  founded  as  a  Christian  institution. 

Physical  Culture.  The  Gymnasium  affords  the  required 
facilities  for  physical  training.  It  is  under  the  control  of  an  Asso- 
ciation of  the  students,  and  is  opened  to  all  upon  subscribing  to 
the  regulations. 

The  Hamlin  Prizes.  Through  the  generosity  of  Hon.  Han- 
nibal Hamlin,  the  following  prizes  are  offered :  To  the  young 
women  of  the  Sophomore  Class,  one  first  prize  of  $10,  and  one 
second  prize  of  $5,  for  excellence  in  Reading.  To  the  young  men 
of  the  Freshman  Class,  one  first  prize  of  $10  and  one  second  prize 
of  $5,  for  excellence  in  reading.  To  the  young  women  of  the 
Freshman  Class,  one  first  prize  of  $10,  and  one  second  prize  of  $5, 
for  excellence  in  Reading. 

Prize  Reading  and  Declamations.  There  is  a  Prize  Dec- 
lamation of  the  Sophomore  Class,  at  the  end  of  the  Spring  Term, 
and  of  the  Junior  Class  at  the  end  of  the  Summer  Term.  Original 
articles  are  required  of  the  Junior  Class.  A  prize  is  also  given  to 
those  members  of  the  Freshman  Class  who  excel  in  reading. 
The  exhibition  at  which  these  prizes  are  awarded  is  held  at  the 
middle  of  the  Summer  Term. 

Honorable  Mention.  Students  maintaining  a  specific  rank 
in  all  required  exercises,  who  shall  either  achieve  exceptional  ex- 
cellence in  any  prescribed  study,  or  shall  do  special  work  not  de- 
manded in  the  regular  course,  and  shall  pass  examination  thereon, 
receive  honorable  mention  in  the  Catalogue. 

Exhibition.  There  is  an  exhibition  of  the  Senior  Class  at 
the  end  of  the  first  term,  at  which  honorary  parts  of  equal  rank, 
consisting  of  English,  Greek,  French,  and  Latin  versions,  arc  as- 
signed to  members  of  the  Junior  Class,  whose  rank  is  such  as  to 
entitle  them  to  the  distinction. 

Examinations.  There  is  a  public  written  examination  of  all 
the  classes,  at  the  close  of  each  term.  The  final  examination  of 
the  Senior  Class  occurs  five  weeks  before  Commencement. 

Terms  and  Vacations.  Commencement  is  on  the  fourth 
Wednesday  in  July.     The  first  term  begins  five  weeks  from  Com- 
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mencemenl  Day,  and  continues  fifteen  weeks.  The  ,eecond  term 
begins  eighl  weeks  after  the  close  of  the  first,  and  continues  twelve 
weeks.  The  third  term  begins  one  week  after  the  close  of  the  sec- 
ond, and  continues  till  Commencement.  The  intervening  periods 
of  five  and  eight  weeks  and  one  week  are  vacations.  The  terms 
are  so  arranged  that  students  may  have  an  opportunity  to  teach 
school  during  the  winter. 

No  student  is  allowed  to  be  absent  a  term,  nor  to  leave  town 
during  term  time,  without  permission  from  the  President.  Special 
attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  no  student  can  be  absent  from  the 
regular  College  exercises,  even  for  a  few  days,  without  serious  loss. 

Expenses.  The  cost  of  education  in  our  large  colleges  is 
every  year  becoming  more  burdensome,  and  in  the  case  of  many 
is  a  positive  interdict  to  the  benefits  which  they  offer.  The  char- 
ges for  Tuition,  Room  Rent,  and  Incidentals  are  but  little  higher 
than  they  were  in  the  early  years  of  the  life  of  the  College,  not- 
withstanding the  increase  in  the  number  of  the  officers  of  instruc- 
tion, and  the  general  expense  of  conducting  its  affairs.  According 
to  a  report  oftheir  total  College  expenses  for  a  year,  by  twenty- 
four  of  the  students,  the  average  was  $196.  The  highest  sum 
named  was  $300.  The  lowest  sum  named  was  $150.  Those  who 
gave  the  last  mentioned  did  not  pay  for  Tuition  and  Room  Rent ; 
the  cost  of  these  being,  on  certain  conditions,  credited  to  those 
who  need  the  aid. 

Students  provide  for  themselves  board,  washing,  furniture, 
fuel,  lights,  and  text-books.  Rooks  and  furniture  may  be  sold 
when  the  student  has  no  further  use  for  them.  In  this  case  the 
expense  will  be  light. 

Term  Bills.  There  is  kept  an  accurate  account  of  each 
student's  absences  from  all. exercises  upon  which  his  attendance  is 
required;  also,  of  his  general  conduct  and  scholarship.  This  ac- 
count in  connection  with  the  regular  term  bill  embracing  the  char- 
ges for  Tuition,  Room  Rent,  Use  of  Library  and  Gymnasium,  and 
for  Incidentals,  is  sent  to  the  student's  parent  or  guardian,  at  the 
close  of  each  term.  Bills  must  be  promptly  paid  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  succeeding  term.  Persons  admitted  to  advance 
standing,  if  not  from  another  College,  are  required  to  pay  back 
tuition  ;  but  no  matriculation  fee  is  exacted  in  any  case. 

Scholarships.  Sixty-nine  Scholarships,  yielding  from  thirty- 
six  to  sixty  dollars  per  annum,  have  been  founded  for  students 
needing  aid.  No  student  will  be  nominated  as  a  beneficiary  who 
does  not  maintain  a  good  average  standing  in  his  classes,  and 
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whose  conduct  is  not,  in  all  respects,  exemplary.  Preference  in 
nomination  will  be  given  to  the  student  maintaining  the  best 
standing.  Serious  College  censure  will  render  a  student  liable  to 
loss  of  a  scholarship. 


Boardman  Missionary  Society  and  Young  Men's  Christ- 
ian Association.  The  Boardman  Missionary  Society,  so  named 
to  keep  in  memory  George  Dana  Boardman,  the  first  graduate 
of  the  College,  and  a  distinguished  missionary  of  the  American 
Baptist  Missionary  Union,  was  organized  in  1820.  Its  object  is  to 
awaken  an  interest  in  Foreign  Missions.  In  order  to  give  local 
direction  to  missionary  zeal,  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion acts  in  harmony  with  the  B.  M.  S.,  under  the  same  constitu- 
tion. The  object  is  to  supply  to  the  Christian  students,  while  in 
College,  the  care  and  sympathy,  and  stimulus  to  Christian  labor, 
of  the  churches  which  they  have  left  at  home.  Pastors  are  re- 
quested to  give  to  members  of  their  churches, when  leaving  home 
for  College,  letters  of  introduction  to  the  officers  of  this  Society. 


awards  for  the  last  academic  year. 

Senior  Exhibition.  Prize  for  excellence  in  Composition  to 
Charles  II.  Salsman.  Honorary  Junior  Parts  to  James  Geddes, 
Will  II.  Lyford,  William  W.  Mayo,  Charles  E.  Owen  and  William 
N.  Philbrook. 

Junior  Prize  Declamation.  First  Prize  to  Charles  E. 
Owen  ;    Second  Prize  to  Will  H.  Lyford. 

Sophomore  Prize  Declamations.  First  Prize  to  James  E. 
Trask;  Second  Prize  to  L.  M.  Nason. '- 

Hamlin  Prizes.  First  Prize  to  Alfred  I.  Thayer ;  Second  Prize 
to  John  M.  Wyman.  Also,  First  Prize  to  Susie  S.  Dennison; 
Second  Prize  to  Kate  E.  Norcross. 

PUBLIC  Worship.  A  religious  service  of  prayer,  reading  of 
the  Scriptures,  and  singing,  is  held  in  the  College  Chapel  every 
morning  at  nine  o'clock,  and  all  the  students  are  required  to  be 
present. 

All  undergraduates  are  expected  to  observe  reverently  the 
Sabbath,  and  to  attend  public  worship.  Where  they  shall  attend 
shall  be  determined  by  the  election  of  each  one,  if  of  age ;  if  under 
age,  by  the  election  of  parent  or  guardian. 
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Alumni  Association.  The  annual  meeting  ofthis  Association 
is  held  at  Alumni  Hall,  on  the  afternoon  of  Tuesday  preceding 
Commencement.  The  officers  for  the  present  year  arc  :  President, 
R.  B.  Shepherd,  Skowhegan ;  Vice  President,  W.  II.  Lambert, 
Fall  River,  Mass.;  Necrologist,  Prof.  Charles  E.  Hamlin,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. ;  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Prof.  E.  W.  Hall;  Coun- 
cillors, Prof.  J.  B.  Foster,  Rev.  A.  L.  Lane  and  A.  Crosby, M.D.. 

At  the  last  meeting;  the  obituaries  of  the  following-  Alumni 
were  read  : 

Class  of  182;").  Rev.  Thomas  W.  Merrill,  Lansing,  Mich., 
April  8,  1878,  aged  7(i  years. 

Class  of  1828.  Rev.  Nicholas  Medbery,  Dover,  Mass.,  May 
30,  1878,  aged  77  years. 

Class  of  1829.  Asa  Matthews,  Newport,  Nov.  28, 1877,  aged 
73  years. 

Class  of  1849.  William  S.  Greene,  Springfield,  Mass.,  June 
21,  1878,  aged  55  years. 

Class  of  1866-  Rev.  Frank  W.  Tolman,  South  Hampton,  N. 
H.,  July  14,  1877,-  aged  34  years. 

Class  of  1870.  George  L.  Farnum,  Rumford  Center,  June 
18,  1877,  aged  33  years. 

Degrees  Conferred  in  1878. 

Bachelor  of  Arts.  William  Carey  Burnham,  Charles 
Augustus  Chase,  Walter  Isidoro  Davis,  Fred  Eli  Dewhurst,  Albert 
Colby  Getchell,  Frank  John  Jones,  William  Gerry  Mann,  Walter 
Herbert  Matthews,  Emily  Peace  Meader,  Daniel  Webster  Pike, 
Charles  Henry  Salsman,  Henry  Marcus  Thompson,  Howard  Ben- 
jamin Tilden,  Drew  Thompson  Wyman,  George  Franklin  Young- 
man. 

Master  of  Arts.  Leslie  E.  Cornish,  William  Goldthwait, 
George  W.  Hall,  Edward  A.  Read,  Samuel  A.  Read,  Edward  H. 
Smiley,  Herbert  Tilden,  class  of  1875. 

Honorary  Degrees. 
Master  of  Arts.     Joshua  H.  Millet,  Boston,  Mass.;   Rev. 
Amory  Battles,  Bangor. 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION. 


For  the  information  of  those  not  acquainted  with  the  College 
the  following;  facts  are  mentioned  : 

Waterville  is  one  of  the  most  healthful  as  well  as  beautiful 
villages  in  Maine.  Never  has  any  epidemic  disease  prevailed 
among  the  students.  The  climate  is  especially  favorable  for 
study. 

It  is  regarded  as  an  advantage  to  the  College  that  it  is  not  lo- 
cated in  a  city.  While  it  must  be  conceded  that  a  city  affords  pre- 
eminent facilities  for  professional  culture,  it  seems  equally  clear 
that  the  studies  of  a  College  course  can  be  more  advantageously 
pursued  in  the  quiet  of  a  village. 

The  temptations  of  city  life,  which  so  often  prove  too  strong 
for  young  men  during  the  critical  period  of  College  days  are  here 
escaped.  The  "Maine  Law,"  restricting  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquors,  is  enforced.  The  moral  tone  of  the  community  is  high, 
and  the  social  influences  are  refining. 

THE    BUILDINGS. 

Chaplin  Hall,  so  named  in  memory  of  the  venerated  first  Pres- 
ident, Rev.  Jeremiah  Chaplin,  D.D.,  and  South  College  have  re- 
cently been  so  thoroughly  renovated  as  to  be  substantially  new 
buildings.  They  furnish  the  dormitories  for  the  students.  Chaplin 
Hall,  is  heated  throughout  with  steam. 

Charnplin  Hall,  so  named  in  recognition  of  the  distinguished 
services  of  the  late  President,  Rev.  J.  T.  Ciiamelin,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
supplies  the  large,  well-ventilated,  and  cheerful  recitation  rooms. 

CobUrfi  Hall,  so  named  in  acknowledgment  of  benefactions 
from  one  of  the  most  liberal  friends  of  the  College  Hon.  Abner 
Comjkn,  is  entirely  devoted  to  the  use  of  the  Department  of  Che- 
mistry and  Natural  History.  The  building  is  of  rough  quarry- 
stone,  with  granite  trimmings,  the  walls  being  56  by  18  feet,  and 
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II  feel  high.    On  the  first  floor  are  the  Lecture  room,  Laboratories, 

and  Apparatus  rooms.  On  the  second  floor  are  work-rooms  for 
Students  in  Natural  History,  and  a  Hall  supplied  with  elegant 
eases  for  the  exhibition  of  specimens.  A  gallery,  more  spacious 
than  the  main  floor,  surrounds  tin;  Hall. 

Manorial  Hall,  so  named  in  honor  of  the  Alumni  of  the  Col- 
lege who  tell  in  the  service  of  their  country  during  the  late  civil 
war,  is  built  of  stone  and  surmounted  by  a  tower  eighty  feet  in 
height.  The  eastern  wing  of  the  building  contains  the  University 
Library,  44  feet  by  54,  and  20  feet  high,  furnished  with  double  al- 
coves and  shelves  for  30,000  volumes.  The  wing  contains,  on  the 
first  iioor,  the  College  Chapel,  40  by  58  feet  in  dimensions.  Above 
this  is  the  Hall  of  the  Alumni,  in  which  is  the  Memorial  Tablet, 
surmounted  by  a  copy,  in  marble,  of  Thorwaldsen1s  Lion  of 
Lucerne. 

THE   LIBRARY. 

The  Library  of  the  University  contains  15,000  volumes  and 
7,000  pamphlets.  It  is  open  daily  for  consultation  and  delivery  of 
books  from  9.15  to  10  a.m.,  and  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays 
from  3  to  5  p.m.  Members  of  all  the  classes  have  free  access  to  the 
Library  under  the  usual  rules.  A  card  catalogue  has  been  pre- 
pared, with  an  index  to  periodicals  which  is  brought  down  to 
date.  The  Librarian  and  members  of  the  Faculty  give  personal 
assistance  to  those  desiring  to  investigate  special  topics. 

Additions  are  made  from  the  income  of  the  Library  Fund  of 
$2000,  and  from  the  Colby  Library  Fund  of  $500  per  annum,  the 
gift  of  Gardner  Colby,  Esq. 

READING  ROOM. 

A  commodious  Reading  Room,  supplied  with  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers,  and  with  the  chief  monthly  magazines,  is  maintained 
by  the  students. 
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PREPARATORY  DEPARTMENT. 


WATERVILLE  CLASSICAL  INSTITUTE. 

The  Waterville  Classical  Institute  is  under  the  control  of  the 
Trustees  of  the  University.  It  is  conducted  by  J.  H.  Hanson, 
LL.D.,  and  has,  for  many  years,  sustained  a  high  reputation  for 
the  excellence  and  thoroughness  of  the  instruction  given.  The 
average  number  of  pupils  last  year  was  125. 

COURSES   OF   STUDY. 

I.  A  very  thorough  and  complete  College  Preparatory  Course 
of  three  years. 

II.  A  Collegiate  Course  of  the  same  character,  of  four  years, 
for  young  ladies,  with  degree  of  B.L. 

III.  An  Introductory  Course,  to  which  pupils  are  admitted 
without  regard  to  attainments. 

IV.  An  English  and  Scientific  Course. 

BOARD   AND   ROOMS. 

In  private  families,  including  room  and  lodging,    $3.00  per  week. 

In  Clubs,  about 2.25  per  week. 

Self-board,  about 1.50  per  week. 

Rooms  in  private  houses  ....  1.00  per  week. 

The  rooms  will  accommodate  two  persons,  and  will  be  partial- 
ly furnished.  Rooms  wholly  furnished  ma}"  be  had  at  reasona- 
ble rates. 

TUITION. 

Languages $0.00  per  quarter. 

Higher  English 5.50  per  quarter. 

Common  English 5.00  per  quarter. 

Music,  Painting,  and  Penmanship,  extra. 

Tuition  is  not  taken  for  less  than  a  quarter. 
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CALENDAR. 

Two  terms,  of  twenty  weeks  each  ;  the  first  beginning  Sept.  1, 
the  second  Feb.  10.  A  recess  of  one  week  in  the  middle  of  each 
term. 

GRADUATES. 

Graduates  of  the  Institute  will  be  admitted  to  Colby  University 
without  further  examination,  on  the  certificate  of  the  Principal  that 
they  have  completed  the  Course  and  attained  an  average  scholar- 
ship of  at  least  70  per  cent,  in  each  study ;  provided  that  the  said 
certificate  shall  be  granted  with  approval  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Col- 
lege,—  a  Committee  of  whom  shall  attend  the  examinations  of  the 
Institute. 

HEBRON  ACADEMY. 

Hebron  Academy  is  under  the  control  of  the  Trustees  of  Colby 
University,  with  a  local  Board  of  Trustees.  The  school  has  been 
in  operation  over  seventy  years,  and  during  that  time  has  constant- 
ly sustained  a  high  reputation  among  the  neighboring  institutions. 
It  is  in  charge  of  Rev.  A.  C.  FIerrick,  A.M. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

I.  A  thorough  and  complete  College  Preparatory  Course  of 
three  years. 

II.  A  Scientific  Course  of  the  same  character  and  the  same 
length  of  time. 

III.  A  Commercial  Course  of  two  terms. 

IV.  An  Introductory  Course,  to  which  pupils  are  admitted  at 
any  stage  of  advancement. 

BOARD. 

In  private  families,  including  room,  fuel, 

washing,  and  lights, — per  week          .         .  $3.00  to  $3.25. 

Self-board,  per  week 1.00  to     1.50. 

Rooms,  partially  or  fully  furnished,  per  week,  .35  to       .75. 

TUITION. 

Languages $6.00  per  term. 

Higher  English 6.00  per  term. 

Common  English     ......  5.00  per  term. 

Music,  Painting,  and  Commercial  Course,  extra. 
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CALENDAR. 

Two  terms  of  twelve  weeks ;  the  first  commencing  Aug.  20, 
the  second  Feb.  20  ;  and  third,  of  nine  weeks,  commencing  May 
22. 


HOULTON  ACADEMY. 

The  Academy  at  Houlton  is  one  of  the  institutions  recently 
placed  under  the  control  of  the  University.  Rev.  W.  S.  Knowl- 
ton,  A.M.,  is  Principal.  The  average  attendance  last  ye&v  was 
120. 

COURSES   OF   STUDY. 

I.  A  College  Preparatory  Course  of  three  years. 

II.  A  Seminary  Course  of  four  years. 

BOARD   AND   TUITION. 

Good  board  can  be  obtained  for  $3.00  per  week,  and  rooms 
for  self-boarding  at  reasonable  rates.  Tuition,  $5.50  per  term. 
Music,  Painting,  and  Penmanship,  extra. 

CALENDAR. 

Three  terms,  of  eleven  weeks  each  ;  commencing  respectively 
on  the  first  Monday  of  September,  December  and  March. 
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THE  RELATION  OF  EDUCATION    TO    EVANGELIZATION. 


BY  THE  PRESIDENT. 

The  motto  of  Harvard  University,  Christo  et  Ecclesice,  fitly 
expresses  the  conviction  of  the  fathers  of  New  England  institutions 
as  to  the  fundamental  relation  of  secular  education  to  the  triumph 
of  the  gospel  of  Christ.  This  conviction  impelled  the  founders  of 
our  College,  and  guides  its  administration.  The  College,  if  true 
to  its  mission,  is  a  servant  of  the  church.  That  God  has  made  the 
progress  of  his  Kingdom  among  men  dependent  upon  the  work  of 
the  teacher  of  secular  learning  as  well  as  upon  that  of  the  preacher 
of  Christian  truth, —  that  the  work  of  the  teacher  is  essential  as 
subsidiary  to  that  of  the  preacher, —  is  becoming  every  day  more 
evident  to  thoughtful  men. 

Manifestly  underlying  this  view  is  a  certain  theory  of  the 
millenial  triumph  which  it  is  necessary  to  the  discussion  now  pro- 
posed here  to  state.  The  Scriptures  teach,  we  suppose,  the  post- 
millenial  advent  of  our  Lord  :  that  Christianity  will  gradually  ex- 
tend its  sway  under  the  present  dispensation,  bringing  larger  and 
still  larger  numbers  of  persons  within  the  circle  of  true  believers, 
reconciling  to  itself,  and  itself  becoming  reconciled  to  opposing 
science,  penetrating  with  its  purifying  principles,  and  asserting 
more  and  more  its  rightful  supremacy  over  literature,  science,  art, 
education,  commerce,  social  customs,  the  constitutions  and  policies 
of  states,  until  at  length  all  the  kindreds  of  the  world  shall,  in 
this  sense,  be  Christianized,  and  a  millenial  period  of  righteous- 
ness and  peace  shall  bless  our  sinning  and  warring  earth.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  the  present  purpose  to  unfold  the  view  any  further. 
Now  it  is  for  the  achievement  of  this  typical  victory,  which,  by 
Divine  decree,  must  precede  the  complete  and  final  triumph  of  our 
King,  that  we  maintain  that  the  work  of  the  teacher  is  indissolubly 
linked  with  and  essential  as  subsidiary  to  the  work  of  the  preacher. 

In  proof  of  this  position  the  chief  reason,  and  the  reason  which 
includes  all  others,  is  this, —  the  present  dispensation,  the  dispen- 

*This  essay  is  published  in  accordance  with  a  suggestion  of  Hon.  John  Eaton, 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  that  the  catalogue  of  our  institutions  of 
learning,  after  the  German  example,  should  contain  the  careful  discussion  of  some 
topic  of  permanent  interest  pertaining  to  the  subject  of  education. 
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sation  of  the  Spirit,  according  to  whose  methods  the  typical  victory 
spoken  of  .must  be  achieved,  is  under  the  law  of  an  orderly  devel- 
opment, and  hence  consecrated  cultured  intellect  is  essential  to  the 
discovery  and  application  of  the  means  necessary  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  great  end  of  bringing  the  world  into  subjection  to 
Christ. 

But  this  proposition  needs  (1)  to  be  explained,  (2)  guarded 
against  misapprehension,  and  (3)  justified. 

The  Proposition  Explained.  By  the  assertion  that  the 
present  dispensation  is  under  the  law  of  an  orderly  development 
is  meant  that  there  is  a  law  of  spiritual  force ;  a  force  not  meas- 
urable indeed  like  force  in  physics,  not  subjected  to  the  human 
will  to  be  used  and  directed  when  and  as  we  choose  by  the  appli- 
ances of  human  skill,  for  here  we  are  in  the  realm  of  free  wills ; 
and  yet  it  is  a  force  which  operates  not  arbitrarily,  not  capriciously, 
not  even,  as  a  rule,  miraculously,  not  in  defiance  of  all  order,  but 
according  to  an  order  of  its  own.  In  other  words,  while  the  Holy 
Spirit,  to  whom  is  now  officially  committed  the  carrying  forward 
among  men  of  the  plan  of  redemption,  works  as  a  personal,  free-, 
sovereign  actor,  when,  where,  and  by  what  means  He  will,  often 
choosing  the  "foolish  things  of  the  world  to  confound  the  wise; 
the  weak  things  of  the  world  to  confound  the  things  that  are 
mighty  ;  and  base  things  of  the  world  and  things  that  are  despised  ; 
yea,  and  things  that  are  not  to  bring  to  nought  the  things  that  are, 
that  no  flesh  should  glory"  in  God's  presence ;  nevertheless,  as 
a  rule,  He  preserves  inviolate,  on  the  human  side,  the  relation  of 
means  to  ends.  And  this  He  must  necessarily  do,  because,  ac- 
cording to  God's  purpose,  the  salvation  of  the  world  is  to  be  ac- 
complished not  by  the  direct,  independent  and  wholly  inscrutable 
action  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  the  hearts  of  men,  but  in  connection 
with  human  agency.  The  great  commission  implicitly  asserts 
this.  "  Go,11  said  the  Saviour,  "  disciple  all  nations, and  be- 
hold 1  am  with  you  alway  until  the  end  of  the  world.'1  Thus  the 
Divine  and  human  are  united  in  the  work  of  the  world's  evangeli- 
zation, the  Divine  giving  efficiency  to  human  agency.  The  ease  of 
regeneration  illustrates  and  confirms  the  point.  How,  according 
to  the  Scriptures,  are  we  to  seek  to  effect  this  great  change  ?  By 
senseless  incantations?  Kay.  By  asking  God  to  work  it  by  the 
miraculous  intervention  of  His  Spirit  ?  Kay.  How  then  ?  By  a 
rational  use  of  means  in  dependence  upon  the  power  of  the  exalted 
( ihrist  to  give  them  efficiency.  We  are,  first,  and  as  the  supreme 
condition,  to  seek,  in  earnest,  believing  prayer,  the  working  with 
us  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Divine  agent  by  whose  sole  efficiency  it 
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is  accomplished  ;  and,  secondly,  by  the  wise  use  of  adapted  truth 
as  the  means  in  connection  with  which  God  is  pleased  ordinarily 
to  work  the  great  change.  I  say  ordinarily,  because  there  may  be 
in  the  economy  of  God's  grace,  as  in  the  case  of  infants,  exceptions 
to  the  rule.  As  a  law,  however,  of  the  present  dispensation,  re- 
generation is  not  effected  by  the  Holy  Spirit  except  in  connection 
with  the  use  of  Christian  truth.  So  the  marvels  of  the  day  of  Pente- 
cost, the  index  day  of  the  period  in  the  world's  history  in  which  we. 
are  now  livingr,  were  not  wrought  without  the  intervention  of 
Peter's  preaching.  Wonderful  as  the  results  of  that  preaching 
wen;,  surpassing  any  exact  relation  of  means  to  ends,  discoverable 
by  the  scrutiny  of  human  wisdom,  as  if  thus  to  teach  us  that  we 
are  always  to  rely  for  the  efficiency  of  instrumentalities  directly  and 
solely  upon  God,  they  were  nevertheless  possible  only  through  that 
preaching.  The  relation  of  means  to  ends  was  not  broken.  "It  hath 
pleased  God,"  says  Paul,  declaring  thus  the  law  of  the  mediatorial 
Kingdom  on  this  point,  "  by  the  foolishness  of  preaching  to  save 
them  that  believe."  And  what  is  true  in  the  case  of  regeneration 
is  just  as  manifestly  true  in  the  case  of  sanctification  and  all  de- 
partments of  Christian  work.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  it  is  maintain- 
ed that  the  present  dispensation  is  under  the  law  of  an  orderly  de- 
velopment. 

THE   PROPOSITION   GUARDED   AGAINST   MISAPPREHENSION. 

But  it  is  important  here  to  guard  carefully  against  any  possible 
misapprehension  of  the  position  taken.  If  the  history  of  the 
church  is  not  misread,  if  the  signs  of  our  own  time  are  not  misunder- 
stood, the  progress  of  Christianity  toward  the  conquest  of  the  world 
has  been,  and  still  is,  greatly  retarded  by  an  unphilosophical  and 
unscriptural  separation  of  what  God  has,  as  we  have  seen,  joined 
together.  At  one  time  we  detect  a  tendency  to  degrade  conscious, 
living  communion  with  and  reliance  directly  upon  the  living  God 
from  its  supreme  place,  and!  to  depend  upon  the  means  employed  as 
having  inherent  efficiency  :  at  another  time  the  subjective  tendency 
prevails,  the  tendency  to  rely  upon  the  Spirit's  agency,  while  there 
is  a  neglect  of  a  wise  adaptation  and  vigorous  use  of  means.  Both 
errors  tend  to  death,  and  the  church  by  inveterate  habit  seems  to 
oscillate  between  these  extremes,  unable  to  settle  into  the  golden 
mean.  How  to  do  this  is  the  Church's  open  secret.  But  if  we 
speak  comparatively  we  must  admit  that  the  latter  error  is  less 
hazardous,  for  we  see,  as  Robt.  Albert  Vaughan  has  well  said, 
"how  often  the  genuine  fervor  of  the  Spirit  has  all  but  made  good 
the  failure  of  the  intellect."    Where  there  is  sincere  communion  in 
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any  degree  with  the  Spirit  of  God  there  is  life,  and  life  is  salvation, 
however  ill-directed  in  aggressive  activity  the  forces  of  life  may 
be.  When,  however,  this  communion  becomes  feeble  and  incon- 
stant, and  the  sense  of  the  supernatural  in.  Christian  work  begins 
to  fade  out  of  Christian  souls,  the  pride  of  self-sufficiency  appears, 
which,  in  the  language  of  William  R.  Williams,  ''bars  out  in 
a  certain  deplorable  sense  the  efficiency  of  Divine  Grace,  and  the 
all-sufficiency  of  the  God  who  would  willingly  be  'all  in  all' to 
His  people,  and  cannot  be  this  when  they  expect  to  be  '  all  in  all 1  to 
themselves.  The  Paraclete  will  not  be  dispensed  with  by  any  ar- 
rangements of  human  wisdom,  wit  or  eloquence."  Whenever, 
therefore,  these  are  suffered  to  intervene,  even  in  the  slightest 
degree,  between  the  Christian  worker  and  God,  so  as  to  weaken 
faith  in  His  sovereign  power  and  immediate  presence,  we  have  the 
beginnings  of  a  false  rationalism,  fast  running  its  inevitable  and 
natural  course  into  infidelity  and  the  torpor  of  spiritual  death. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  should  be  urged  with  equal  empha- 
sis, that  when  the  essential  relation  of  means  to  ends  is  miscon- 
ceived and  obscured,  when  men  wait  on  God,  in  willing  ignorance 
of  His  established  order,  or  in  idle  neglect  of  His  appointed  meth- 
ods, for  miraculous  interpositions  in  behalf  of  His  cause,  we  have 
the  beginnings  of  a  false  mysticism,  hastening  to  fanaticism,  whose 
baleful  fires  consume  to  the  very  roots  every  plant  of  fragrance  and 
beauty  in  the  garden  of  the  Lord.  It  matters  not  how  death  conies, 
whether  by  frost  or  by  fire,  it  is  in  either  case  the  King  of  Terrors. 

THE   PROPOSITION   JUSTIFIED. 

Having  thus  attempted  to  guard  against  possible  miscon- 
ception of  the  proposition  that  the  present  dispensation  is  under 
the  law  of  an  orderly  development,  we  pass  to  add  that  its  truth  is 
evident  not  only  from  the  fact  that  we  are  taught  in  the  Scriptures 
to  seek  the  triumph  of  the  gospel  in  the  use  of  Christian  truth,  but 
also  from  the  fact  that  this  teaching  has  its  reason  in  the  nature  of 
the  being  to  be  saved.  Man  is  fundamentally  an  intellectual  being. 
He  can  be  approached  in  his  true  nature,  he  can  be  influenced  in 
harmony  with  his  distinctive  constitution,  only  as  he  is  addressed 
through  his  intellect.  For  there  can  be  no  movement  of  the  sensi- 
bility except  as  the  intellect  sees  something  concerning  which  feel- 
ing is  fitting.  To  speak  of  the  soul  as  feeling  except  with  refer- 
ence to  something  known  is  absurd.  So  the  will  acts  under  the 
impulse  of  feeling  toward  a  known  end.  If  a  mechanical  illustra- 
tion of  the  point  may  be  pardoned,  Suppose  here  is  a  locomotive 
engine.     How  shall  it  be  moved  in  harmony  with  the  law  of  its 
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construction?  Supply  fuel  to  kindle  a  fire  beneath  its  boiler.  The 
fire  generates  steam,  the  steam  drives  the  piston,  and  the  ponder- 
ous engine  speeds  along  its  iron  track  like  a  thing1  of  life.  Here, 
now,  is  man.  The  problem  is  to  move  him  in  harmony  with  his 
constitution.  How  shall  it  be  done;?  Supply  the  fuel  of  truth  to 
the  intellect,  which  as  a  divinely  kindled  fire  appropriates  it.  By 
the  fire  the  steam  of  feeling  is  produced.  By  feeling  the  will  is 
moved.  And  thus  you  control  man  as  man,  and  in  no  other  way 
conceivable.  Action  which  has  thus  its  root  in  the  intellect  allies 
man  so  far  with  God,  the  supreme  source  of  wisdom:  any  action 
which  has  not  its  root  in  the  intellect  is  mechanical  and  automatic, 
and  allies  man  with  the  brutes  and  dead  matter. 

We  have  not  forgotten,  but  hasten  now  to  say,  that  God  indeed 
can  and  does  determine  how  the  truth  shall  be  received  by  the 
mysterious,  creative,  sovereign  act  of  the  new  birth  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  "by  which  a  disposition  to  holy  action  is  originated  and  in 
which  it  begins,11  but  the  direction  of  the  action,  the  character,  the 
content  of  the  thinking,  the  feeling,  the  willing,  must  in  the  nature 
of  the  case  be  determined  by  the  truth.  A  mill  grinds  noth- 
ing by  itself;  it  is  the  grain  that  is  ground  by  it.  By  regener- 
ation Christ  enters  the  soul  imparting  to  it  His  own  life,  and  thus 
fitting  it  to  appropriate  the  truth.  The  new  life  of  the  soul  holds 
a  relation  to  the  truth  that  the  life  of  the  plant  does  to  the  food  by 
which  it  is  nourished  and  grows.  There  is  a  reciprocal  relation  of 
dependence  between  them.  Take  away  the  life,  there  is  nothing 
to  appropriate  the  food.  Take  away  the  food,  there  is  no  material  for 
growth.  So  if  the  soul  be  not  quickened  to  a  new  spiritual  life,  the 
word  of  God  cannot  be  received  by  it.  Salvation  is  not  by  devel- 
opment, for  where  there  is  no  life  there  is  nothing  to  be  developed. 
If  the  quickening  which  comes  through  living  union  with  the  living 
soul  of  the  Scriptures  be  wanting, —  if  the  Word  within  does  not  res- 
pond to  the  Word  without,  the  Scriptures  are  a  dead  letter.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  written  Word  be  wanting,  the  nourishment  of 
the  inner  life,  the  material  for  growth  is  absent. 

With  singular  felicity  and  force  of  illustration,  Dr.  Hovey, 
whose  definition  of  regeneration  we  have  given,  says,  "It  is  the 
action  of  the  Spirit  which  prepares  the  plate,  (that  is,  regenerates 
the  soul),  it  is  the  influence  of  the  truth  which  brings  out  the  pic- 
ture, (that  is,  determines  the  character  of  the  sours  action  being 
regenerated).  According  to  this  view  the  cause  of  the  pic- 
ture, that  is,  the  action  of  the  regenerated  soul,  is  two-fold,  sub- 
jective and  objective,  the  preparation  of  the  plate  and  the  impression 
of  the  object  upon  it  being  prepared.     If  there  be  no  preparation  of 
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the  plate, in  vain  is  the  object  presented  to  it;  if  there  be  no  object 
presented  to  it,  in  vain  is  the  plate  prepared.  The  preparation  deter- 
mines the  possibility  of  the  picture  :  the  object  determines  the  char- 
acter of  the  picture  in  the  minutest  particular.  Behold  God  and  man 
in  this  manner  indissolubly  linked  together  as  co-workers  in  fulfil- 
ling- the  Divine  purpose  of  human  redemption.  All  the  fruits  of  the 
Spirit,  faith,  joy,  hope,  love,  and  so  forth,  are  all  alike  and  equally 
dependent  upon  the  work  of  the  Spirit  in  the  soul,  and  the  present- 
ation to  the  intellect  of  the  truth  with  reference  to  which  these 
graces  are  the  legitimate  exercise.  "The  apostles  frequently,  and 
in  the  most  earnest  manner,"  says  Dr.  Wayland,  "urge  upon  their 
converts  to  increase  in  the  knowledge  of  God  :  indeed,  they  hardly 
ever  press  the  necessity  of  growing  in  grace,  without,  at  the  same 
time,  urging  the  importance  of  a  deeper  understanding  of  the 
truths  of  religion.1' 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  given  the  direct  action  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
on  the  soul,  its  growth  in  Christ-likeness  depends  upon  the  intel- 
lectual apprehension  of  Christian  truth.  This,  however,  is  not  to 
say  that  a  Christian's  growth  into  the  likeness  of  Christ  will  cer- 
tainly be  in  proportion  to  his  knowledge  ;  but  it  is  to  say  that  his 
resemblance  to  his  Lord  can  never  exceed  his  knowledge,  since 
Christ-likeness,  as  we  have  shown,  has  its  root  in  intelligence.  In 
order,  however,  that  truth  shall  have  its  full  effect,  the  intellect 
must  perceive  it,  love  must  embrace  it,  and  the  will  must  obey 
it ;  the  three  generic  powers  of  the  soul  must  act  harmoniously 
in  the  appropriation  of  it.  If  love  does  not  receive  the  truth  when 
the  intellect  sees  it,  the  power  of  the  intellect  to  perceive  is  lessened. 
It  is  an  old  maxim  that  men  cannot  see  what  they  are  not  dispos- 
ed to  see.  The  intellect  and  sensibility  are  so  intimately  related 
in  the  discovery  of  moral  truth  that  they  must  work  in  perfect 
harmony  in  order  that  they  may  fulfil  most  efficiently  their  func- 
tions. In  like  manner,  too,  the  will  must  promptly  and  fully  obey 
the  impulse  of  the  affections  toward  the  right,  else  the  intellect 
will  be  clouded,  inasmuch  as  practical  truth  can  be  fully  in- 
terpreted and  known  only  in  the  doing  of  it.  "  If  any  is  willing 
to  do  His  will,  he  shall  know  concerning  the  teaching,  whether  it 
is  of  God,  or  whether  I  speak  of  myself,"  said  Christ.  "Without 
earnestness  of  doing,  there  is  no  truth  in  our  knowing."  Hence 
we  often  see  that  a  man  with  a  little  knowledge  honestly  and  fully 
appropriated,  surpasses  in  the  perfection  of  the  graces  of  Christian 
character  one  who  has  far  greater  knowledge,  but  does  not  ardent- 
ly love  and  fully  obey  it.  ti  Knowledge  pull's  up,  but  love  edifies." 
Nevertheless  the  great  fact-  stands  that  the  use  of  Christian   truth 
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holds  fche  fixed  relation  of  means  to  ends  in  all  the  work  of  human 
Salvation.      What   is   demanded  is  more  love,  indeed,  but  not  less 

knowledge. 

And  this  conclusion  which  is  so  evident  as  a  matter  of  philos- 
ophy is  confirmed  by  what  I  venture  to  eall  an  instinct  of  regener- 
ate souls.  So  certain  is  it  that  the  root  of  spiritual  culture,  on  the 
human  side,  is  in  the  intellect  that  whenever  and  wherever  the 
Spirit  of  God  touches  with  regenerating-  grace  the  soul  of  man,  the 
cry  for  "  the  sincere  milk  of  the  word1'  goes  forth,  as  certainly  as 
the  cry  of  the  new-born  infant  for  food.  This  cry  is  God's  voice 
declaring  that  without  truth  growth  is  impossible  ;  a  fact  attested 
by  our  Savior's  prayer  for  his  disciples,  "  Sanctify  them  in  thy  truth  ; 
thy  word  is  truth.'" 

CONCLUSIONS   INVOLVED. 

If  the  proposition  that  the  present  dispensation  is,  in  the  sense 
explained,  under  the  law  of  an  orderly  development,  has  been 
justified,  it  is  now  time  to  pass  to  consider  what  conclusions  are  in- 
volved .  It  ma}*  appear  that  much  more  is  involved  than  is  common- 
ly supposed.  It  follows  in  general,  that  the  Christian  Scriptures 
which  embody  saving  truth  must  not  be  a  sealed  book  through 
ignorance ;  that  is,  (1)  they  must  be  translated,  (2)  men  must  be 
taught  to  read  them,  (3)  they  must  be  interpreted,  (4)  they  must 
be  verified  as  in  very  truth  the  Word  of  God. 

They  must  be  translated.  The  church  holds  them  in  sacred 
trust  for  the  world  in  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  languages.  She  is 
bound  to  translate  them  so  that  every  man  may  be  able  to  read  in 
the  tongue  wherein  he  was  born,  the  wonderful  works  of  God. 
The  miracle  of  Pentecost  casts  a  blaze  of  light  along  the  pathway 
of  the  church's  obligation  during  the  dispensation  which  it  signifi- 
cantly introduced.  Its  tongues  of  flame  summon  her  to  this  high 
task.  But  no  sane  person  expects  to  be  endowed  with  the  wide 
and  profound  philological  learning  which  shall  qualify  him  to  trans- 
late the  Hebrew  and  Greek  Scriptures  by  the  miraculous  tuition  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  No  one  will  say  that  here  is  suggested  an  undue 
limiting  of  the  Holy  One  of  Israel.  For  when  God,  the  Spirit, 
would  open  the  treasury  of  His  word  to  a  people,  He  qualifies  the 
agent  through  whom  He  fulfils  this  purpose  with  an  aptitude 
for  acquisition  of  language  and  inspires  him  with  a  holy  zeal  in 
study.  So  He  gave  William  Care}*,  and,  through  him,  the  Holy 
Scriptures  to  India.  So  he  gave  Judson  and  the  Bible  to  the  Bur- 
mese. Let  it  be  remarked  in  passing  that  Baptists  by  the  pe- 
culiar emphasis  which  they  place  on  the  authority  of  the  Bible  are 
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put  under  special  obligation  to  cherish  sound  philological  learning1, 
and  to  distinguish  sharply  between  an  intelligent  and  a  fanatical 
dependence  upon  the  Holy  Spirit  in  Christian  work.  Our  final  ap- 
peal in  matters  of  faith  and  practice  is  to  the  Word  of  God  as  ori- 
ginally given.  By  virtue  of  this  appeal  we  have  pledged  our- 
selves to  pursue  with  an  ardor  which  shall  burn  away  all  obstacles 
in  its  fiery  path  a  knowledge  not  only  of  those  tongues  in  which 
it  pleased  the  Holy  Ghost  to  speak  with  men,  but  of  all  languages 
into  which  the  treasure  of  saving  grace  must  be  transferred. 
Whoever  may  be  indifferent  to  this  department  of  sound  learning 
we  cannot  without  being  recreant  to  our  distinctive  trust.  Here, 
then,  is  disclosed  in  its  most  evident  form  the  vital  subsidiary  rela- 
tion of  the  work  of  the  teacher  to  that  of  the  preacher. 

But  it  is  not  enough  that  the  Bible  be  translated ;  men  must 
be  taught  to  read  it,  else  the  success  of  the  preacher  will  be  partial 
and  temporary.  The  course  of  a  preacher  through  a  community  un- 
able to  read  the  Word  of  God  is  like  the  path  of  a  ship  through  the 
sea, —  the  returning  waters  leave  no  trace  of  her  progress.  Indi- 
vidual cases  of  regeneration  there  will  be,  and  sometimes  in  large 
numbers,  but  converts,  because  they  lack  the  nourishment  necessary 
for  spiritual  growth,  remain  undeveloped,  and,  hence,  possess  no 
widely  aggressive  converting  force  ;  for,  in  order  to  this,  truth  must 
not  only  be  preached  but  embodied ;  Christ  must  be  seen  incarnated 
and  actually  living  in  His  body,  the  church,  as  manifest  in  the 
graces  of  His  character  exhibited  by  its  members.  Contrast  the 
aggressive  converting  power  of  the  Christians  of  New  England  and 
the  negro  Christians  of  the  South,  our  enfranchised  bondmen.  The 
latter  is  as  zero  in  comparison,  as  we  all  know.  Why?  Is  it  be- 
cause those  negro  Christians  are  not  true  believers  ?  No  one  who 
knows  them,  and  knows  what  vital  piety  is,  will  assert  it.  What, 
then,  is  the  reason  ?  Let  one  who,  by  virtue  of  experience  as  a 
teacher  among  them,  is  competent  testify.  "That  their  religion  is 
all  hypocrisy, "  says  this  witness,  "because  it  has  not  made  a  nation 
of  slaves,  perfectly  honest,  truthful  and  moral  is  as  illogical  as 
to  call  the  religion  of  the  Anglo  Saxon  race  hypocrisy,  because  it  has 
not  made  them  cease  from  war,  and  learn  to  do  justice  to  the  weak- 
er races.  The  Christian  negro's  love,  warm,  deep  and  true,  needs 
only  to  be  taught,  to  find  expression  in  works  as  well  as  words.1'  It 
is  not  only  interesting,  but  convincing  as  bearing  upon  the  point 
urged  here,  that  wherever  the  Spirit  of  God  goes,  there  inevitably, 
since  the  Spirit  of  God  is  the  Spirit  of  wisdom,  the  demand  for  the 
teacher's  service  springs  up.  A  most  striking  illusl  rat  ion  and  proof 
of  this  is  given  by  an  honored  missionary,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Carpenter, 
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in  a  history  of  the  Bassein  Karen  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute. 
"This  school,1'  he  says,  "is  the  child  of  an  intense  desire  and 
settled  purpose  of  the  Karen  pastors  of  this  district  to  secure  for 
their  children  *  *  *  the  benefits  of  a  high  Christian  education." 

lie  instances  in  confirmation  of  his  statement  certain  re- 
marks, which  he  styles  characteristic,  made  by  one  of  the  most 
influential  of  the  native  pastors  when  introducing  into  the  Associa- 
tion a  resolution  upon  this  subject.  Kev.  Mauyay  said,  "Dear 
Brethren :  It  is  now  several  years  since  we  became  Christians. 
Each  passing  year  and  month  should  have  seen  an  improvement 
in  the  schools  for  our  children.  Nevertheless,  whether  we  look 
at  the  school  in  the  town,  or  those  in  the  jungle  villages,  nothing 
is  complete.  Let  it  be  so  no  longer,  brethren,  for  a  Christian  ed- 
ucation is  the  foundation  of  everything  good.  Your  committee, 
therefore,  have  resolved  that  nothing  should  be  allowed  to  hinder 
any  girl  or  young  woman,  any  boy  or  young  man,  who  wants  to 
get  an  education.  Moreover,  if  any  are  so  stupid  as  not  to  desire 
one,  let  their  parents  and  pastors  take  them  in  hand.  Moreover, 
let  the  churches  help  orphans  and  children  of  poor  or  heathen  par- 
ents to  the  utmost  of  their  ability."  Surely  Christ  is  the  light  of 
the  world  !  From  Him,  before  this  Karen  just  emerging  from 
heathenism,  flashes  a  stream  of  light  along  the  same  path  for  the 
triumph  of  His  gospel  as  was  opened  so  wonderfully,  and  with 
such  wonderful  results,  to  the  fathers  of  our  republic.  No  one 
who  reflects  on  the  causes  of  things  doubts  that  the  unexampled 
conquests  of  the  Cross  in  our  favored  New  England  are  due,  on 
the  human  side,  to  the  divine  wedlock  of  the  school-house  and  the 
meeting-house,  the  school  and  the  church,  the  teacher  and  the 
preacher. 

Again,  if  the  work  of  the  teacher  be  essential  in  order  that  the 
Bible  may  be  translated  and  read,  it  is  equally  necessary  that  it 
may  be  correctly  interpreted.  The  Bible  is  the  only  treasury  of 
saving  truth  for  our  lost  race.  How  transcendent,  then,  is  the  im- 
portance of  ascertaining  the  exact  truth  of  revelation  and  the  whole 
of  it.  It  certainly  will  not  be  maintained  that  any  part  of  what 
God  has  seen  fit  to  reveal  is  unimportant,  since  this  would  be  an 
impeachment  of  infinite  wisdom.  But  if  it  be  admitted  that  it  is 
essential  to  the  fulfilment  of  God's  purpose  in  giving  the  Bible  to 
the  world  that  the  exact  truth,  and  the  whole  of  it,  should  be  un- 
folded, what  immense  fields  of  research,  philological,  philosophical, 
scientific,  and  historical,  since  light  from  all  these  is  essential  to  a 
correct  and  full  exegesis  of  the  Holy  ScrijDtures,  invite  and  de- 
mand the  cultivation  of  Christian  scholars.     Here  the  vast  domain 
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of  all  sound  secular  learning  throws  wide  its  gates.  Without 
a  comprehensive  and  accurate  knowledge  of  language,  that  mar- 
vellous vehicle  of  thought,  the  words  of  God  disclose  but  little 
of  the  wealth  hidden  in  each  of  them  as  jewels  in  their  casket. 
Without  a  correct  philosophy,  the  doctrines  of  God's  Holy  Word 
will  be  distorted,  since  whether  distinctly  formulated  or  not, 
every  man  has,  and  must  have,  a  philosophy  which,  with  more 
or  less  consistency,  controls  his  thinking.  Without  true  science 
what  falsehoods  may  the  Book  of  truth  be  made  to  teach,  so 
putting  God's  Book  of  Grace  in  fatal  antagonism  with  God's  Book 
of  Nature ;  as  when  its  defenders  insisted  that  the  doctrine  of  its 
inspiration  was  indissolubly  bound  up  with  the  maintenance  of  the 
Ptolemaic  against  the  Copernican  system  in  astronomy ;  or  as  when, 
in  A.D.  535,  Cosmas,  cited  by  Mr.  Lecky,  established  a  "Christ- 
ian topography  of  the  universe  by  demonstrations  from  Divine 
Scripture,  to  the  effect  that,  since  among  other  testimonies,  it  is 
declared  in  the  Word  of  God  that  the  earth  is  firmly  fixed  upon  its 
foundations,  a  Christian  should  not  even  speak  of  the  antipodes ;" 
or  as  when  was  maintained,  as  by  Jerome,  "the  identity  of  the 
resurrection  body  with  that  laid  in  the  grave  in  respect  to  the  very 
hairs  and  teeth,  proving  the  last  by  the  gnashing  of  teeth  in  the 
world  of  woe ; "  and  as  to  history,  the  pages  of  revelation  are 
ablaze  with  new  revealing  light  which  the  researches  of  such  men 
as  Rawlinson  have  thrown  upon  them. 

Without  doubt  one  of  the  most  formidable  obstacles  that  Chris- 
tianity has  had  to  meet  has  been  the  prejudice  against  it  awakened 
in  the  minds  of  men  by  the  false  interpretations  of  the  Word  of  God 
which  have  been  identified  with  it  through  the  ignorance  of  its  de- 
fenders. To  remove  these  hindrances  from  the  path  of  her  pro- 
gress is  the  work  of  the  teacher.  And  if,  as  we  believe,  Chris- 
tianity is  destined  to  extend  its  conquests  not  only  extensively,  but 
intensively,  so  that  the  moral  ideal  given  in  the  peerless  example 
of  our  Lord  shall  be  realized  to  a  degree  beyond  our  present  power 
even  to  imagine,  the  teacher  must  lead  the  way  in  unfolding  the 
practical  applications  of  the  Word  of  God  to  the  complex  and  ever- 
varying  phases  of  individual,  social  and  political  life. 

Finally,  the  teacher's  work  is  essential  not  only  that  the  Holy 
Scriptures  may  be  translated,  read  and  correctly  interpreted,  but 
that  they  may  be  received  as  in  very  truth  (he  Word  of  God.  Its 
saving  power  will  manifestly  be  proportioned  to  the  authority 
w  liidi  it  is  believed  to  have.  Bui  in  order  t<>  the  reception  of  the 
Bible  as  the  Word  of  God,  there  are  certain  preliminary  questions 
which  must  be  adjudicated  in  the  court  of  reason.     These  are  such 
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as  the  following:  Has  man  a  soul,  a  spiritual  nature?  Is  he  a 
responsible  agent?  Is  :i  moral  law  written  in  his  nature,  to  which 
an  external  revelation  may  make  its  appeal,  i.  e.,  is  a  revelation  to 
him  possible?  Is  he  responsible  to  a  person?  Is  God  a  personal 
being?  Or  is  God  mere  force,  "unknown  and  unknowable?" 
May  his  knowledge  of  God,  though  confessedly  partial,  be  true  as 
far  as  it,  goes?  are  there  foundations  oi  thought  laid  by  his  Maker 
in  his  constitution,  intuitions  of  universal  and  unchanging  truth, 
upon  which  he  may  build  securely  his  fabric  of  knowledge?  Are 
there  laws  of  thought  according  to  which  investigation  ought  to  be 
conducted,  and  by  which  conclusions  may  be  verified?  Is  there 
such  a  thing  as  righteousness  of  thinking,  ?'.  e...  logic,  to  depart  from 
which  may  be  as  disastrous  as  to  depart  from  righteousness  of  liv- 
ing? Now  an  affirmative  answer  to  these  questions  is  assumed  by 
the  Bible;  they  cannot  then,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  be  settled 
by  an  appeal  to  it,  only  as  we  show  that  they  are  assumed  by  it. 
To  appeal  to  the  Bible  as  ultimate  authority  on  such  points  is  to 
leave  it,  like  the  fabled  tortoise  in  the  old  cosmogony,  without  any- 
thing to  stand  upon.  Why  do  we  accept  the  Bible  as  authority  in 
matters  of  faith  and  practice  ?  This  is  a  question  which  for  its  so- 
lution supposes  certain  antecedent  underlying  certainties  upon 
which  we  may  securely  build  our  trust  in  revelation.  But  who 
shall  discuss  and  scientifically  establish  these  foundations  of  right 
thinking?  The  Bible  assumes  them  as  settled,  as  we  said,  and  so 
must  the  preacher,  if  he  would  be  true  to  his  vocation.  lie  can, 
at  most,  only  discuss  them  incidentally.  His  function  is  the  ex- 
position and  application  of  revealed  truth.  If  he  turns  aside  from 
his  legitimate  work  to  a  formal  treatment  of  these  preliminaiy 
questions,  his  power  as  a  preacher  is  weakened,  if  not  destroyed. 
Many  preachers  pursue  their  work  like  the  Irish  game-hunter,  who, 
seeing  a  large  number  of  birds  perched  upon  a  fence  at  a  distance, 
swung  his  fowling-piece  along  the  whole  line  in  order  to  cover 
them  all,  but,  because  of  the  indefiniteness  of  his  aim,  hit  none. 
The  principle  of  division  of  labor  has  its  application  in  the  building 
of  God's  kingdom.  Dr.  Howard  Crosby  is  a  true  witness  when  he 
says  :  "There  appears  often  a  virtual  distrust  of  the  power  of  God's 
Word  in  the  preaching  of  our  day.  A  Christian  minister  thinks  he 
must  meet  the  enemies  of  the  truth  on  their  ground,  and  not  on  God's, 
lie  must  argue  with  the  materialist  or  pantheist  on  purely  scientific 
or  metaphysical  grounds.  He  must  enter  the  list  as  a  geologist,  or 
a  biologist,  or  a  linguist.  He  must  talk  learnedly  of  the  stone-age 
and  pre-adamite  man,  of  protoplasm,  and  natural  selection.  Well, 
Satan  gets  him  down  into  the  wrorld's  arena,  and  is  satisfied.    He'll 
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not  convert  souls,  or  edify  saints,  in  that  region.  We  insist  that  the 
preacher  is  uttering  a  revelation  from  God,  and  not  acting;  as  a  phi- 
losopher of  the  schools/'  But,  admitting  this,  it  is  just  as  certain  that 
these  outlying  and  underlying  questions  must  be  discussed.  They 
cannot  be  evaded.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  preacher,  finding  them 
thrust  upon  him  at  every  turn  in  their  relation  to  his  work,  is  tempt- 
ed to  take  them  up.  For  men  just  in  degree  as  they  are  intelligent 
will  ask  them,  and  just  because  faith  is  not  credulity,  they  ought  to 
ask  them.  But  by  whom  shall  they  be  discussed  and  scientifically 
answered?  We  reply,  by  the  Christian  teacher.  Here,  again,  ap- 
pears the  necessity  of  his  vocation,  and  the  vital  relation  of  it  as 
subsidiary  to  that  of  the  preacher.  It  is  sometimes  maintained, 
and  too  generally  implied  by  action,  that  the  church  has  no  duty 
whatever  with  reference  to  the  settlement  of  such  problems  as 
have  been  suggested ;  that  since  God  has  in-wrought  correct  solu- 
tions in  our  spiritual  constitution,  insuring  their  acknowledgment 
in  the  unsophisticated  thinking  of  men,  and  hence  the  Bible  takes 
them  for  granted,  the  church  may  safely  do  so,  and  content  herself 
with  the  simple  proclamation  of  the  special  truth  with  which  she 
has  been  put  in  trust,  ignoring  altogether  the  conflicting  theories 
of  philosophy.  These  battles  are  up  in  the  clouds,  it  is  said,  far 
above  the  range  of  ordinary  thought,  and  do  not  affect  the  masses 
of  mankind.  Up  in  the  clouds?  Ah,  yes,  and  it  is  for  just  this 
reason  that  the  church  cannot  safely  neglect  her  giant  enemies  con- 
tending there,  since  from  the  clouds  descend  both  the  floods  which 
desolate  and  the  rains  and  dews  which  fertilize  the  valleys.  Sooner 
or  later  the  theories  of  the  thinkers  will  control  the  thought  of  the 
masses.  There  is  a  gravitation  of  thought  just  as  certain  in  its 
operation  as  the  gravitation  of  a  falling  stone.  History  shows,  as 
Morell  urges,  that  "it  descends  from  the  highest  order  of  thinkers 
to  those  who  are  one  degree  below  them ;  from  these  again  it  de- 
scends another  degree,  losing  at  each  step  of  the  descent  something 
more  of  the  scientiiic  form,  until  it  readies  the  mass  in  the  shape 
of  some  admitted  (asserted)  fact,  of  which  they  feel  that  there  is 
not  a  shadow  of  doubt,  a  fact  which  rests  on  the  authority  of  what 
all  the  world  above  them  says,  and  which,  therefore,  they  receive 
totally  regardless  of  the  method  of  its  elimination."  And  in  this 
manner  a  false  philosophy,  subversive  of  (he  foundations  of  revela- 
tion, having  taken  possession  of  the  minds  of  men,  the  Gospel  has 
an  enemy  so  formidable  that  mere  preaching  is  powerless  to  meet 
and  overcome  it.  Most  truly  has  Dr.  Van  Oosterzee  said  that  "in 
such  a  time  the  church  has  wants  that  cannot  be  met  or  satisfied 
with  preaching,  catechizing,  or   pastoral  addresses   only.*1     Does 
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this  seem  to  make  the  exertion  of  divine  power  dependenl  upon 
human  conditions?  It  is  to  be  replied  that  the  limitation  here  is 
precisely  the  same  in  principle  as  that  implied  in  the  giving  of  the 
greal  commission  declaring  God's  method  of  saving  men  by  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel. 

God  does  not,  as  to  His  revealed  working,  save  men  except 
through  the  use  of  Christian  truth,  and  so  when  for  any  reason  the 
human  mind  is  closed  against  the  truth,  the  instrument  of  salvation 
becomes  powerless.  It  is  enough  for  us  to  know  that  it  hath  pleased 
God  to  put  Himself  under  such  limitation,  however  inexplicable  it 
may  be  to  us.  It  is  with  our  exalted  Lord,  now  that  all  power  is 
given  to  Him  in  heaven  and  on  earth,  as  when  in  the  days  of  His 
flesh,  He  did  not,  and  as  Mark  says  could  not,  do  many  mighty 
works  among  His  own  townsmen  because  of  their  unbelief.  So 
far  as  the  explanation  of  this  self-limitation  may  be  discoverable  by 
us,  it  may  be  found  in  the  fact,  which  we  have  made  the  foundation 
of  our  argument,  that  in  His  ordinary  administration  of  His  gov- 
ernment, both  in  the  realms  of  matter  and  of  mind,  He  chooses  to 
work  by  orderly  methods.  He  can  work  miracles,  but  they,  as 
the  term  imports  and  the  purpose  of  them  requires,  are  exceptional 
displays  of  the  power  of  the  Godhead,  and  ought  not  to  be  expected 
unless  expressly  promised.  There  is  nothing  more  certain,  as 
history  and  observation  attest,  than  "that  the  condition  on  which 
the  miraculous  power  of  Christ  was  suspended,  was  the  reflection 
and  copy  of  the  conditions  upon  which  Divine  omnipotence  in  love 
and  wisdom  deals  with  the  freedom  of  the  world  of  spirits."  (  Lange . ) 
When  a  habit  of  unbelief  has  been  produced,  just  as  of  old  the 
word  did  not  profit  the  Jews  to  whom  it  was  preached,  not  being 
mixed  with  faith  in  them  that  heard  it,  so  now  the  good  news  of 
salvation  by  Jesus  Christ  is  robbed  of  its  saving  power,  however 
wisel}7  and  powerfully  it  is  proclaimed,  and  however  spiritual  the 
preacher  himself  may  be.  Precisely  in  this  way  was  the  gospel 
paralyzed  in  France  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
We  trace  a  stream  of  mingled  false  philosophic  and  deistic  thought, 
taking  its  rise  in  England  and  passing  into  France.  Here  receiv- 
ing volume  and  force  from  native  tributaries,  it  became  swollen  at 
last  into  a  flood  which  submerged  the  whole  country  beneath  its 
dark  and  turbid  waters.  The  philosophic  and  infidel  speculations 
of  Condillac,  of  Voltaire,  and  the  encyclopasdists  penetrated  with 
fatal  facility  to  the  lowest  ranks  of  the  people,  and,  as  was  natural, 
only  the  worst  forms  of  thought  of  the  thinkers  gravitated  so  low. 
Tho  masses  became  materialists,  fatalists,  and  atheists.  The 
gloomy  creed  of  the  creedless  multitude  found  its  expression  in  the 
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legend  ordered  to  be  placed  over  the  gateways  of  their  cemeteries, 
"  Death  is  an  eternal  sleep.1'  To  minds  thus  perverted  and  hearts 
thus  hardened,  the  glad  tidings  were  proclaimed  in  vain.  They 
were  insensible  to  warning  and  entreaty  alike.  Amid  the  storms 
of  the  Revolution  true  religion  and  false  were  borne  down  in  com- 
mon ruin.  "  History,11  says  Farrar,  "  offers  no  parallel  instance 
of  the  victory  of  unbelief.11  And  so  inveterate  has  the  habit  of 
doubt  become  that  to  this  day  the  sublime  story  of  salvation  through 
a  Crucified  Saviour  is  as  an  idle  tale  to  the  vast  majority  of  the 
French  people,  and  the  faithful  preacher  prosecutes  his  heaven- 
appointed  work  among  them  with  scanty  success,  except  as  the 
true  preacher  is  a  sweet  savor  of  Christ  in  them  that  perish  as  well 
as  in  them  who  believe.  Were  confirmation  of  the  point  I  urge 
needed,  it  is  given  with  mournful  emphasis  in  the  experience  of 
preachers  of  our  own  time.  What  influence  is  it  which  now 
and  among  us  is  most  potent  in  resisting  the  evangelization  of  our 
people?  The  answer  is  patent  to  every  observer — The  materialistic 
and  atheistic  hypothesis  of  evolution,  which  leaves  no  plaee  for 
God,  for  the  human  soul,  for  responsibility,  for  immortality,  for 
revelation.  Let  us  not  be  so  uncritical  and  so  unjust  as  to  assert  that 
any  hypothesis  of  evolution  is  necessarily  materialistic  or  atheistic. 
There  may  be  a  theistic  and  Christian  doctrine  of  development 
when  it  is  restricted  to  the  material  realm,  leaving  untouched  the 
moral  relations  of  created  with  the  Father  of  spirits.  But  this  is 
not  the  doctrine  which  is  seized  with  such  avidity  by  the  popular 
thought  of  the  age;  but  rather  that  announced  by  Mr.  Tyndall  in 
one  of  his  most  recent  utterances,  (Birmingham  and  Midland  Insti- 
tute, Oct.  1,  1877),  according  to  which  "  the  universe  of  matter 
and  spirit,  including  the  phenomena  of  moral  conviction  and  feel- 
ing, as  also  religious  emotion  and  religious  faith,  is  in  every  process 
and  manifestation  subject  to  no  other  than  mechanical  laws.*1 

This  subtle  philosophy  seeks  the  overthrow  of  Christianity  not 
by  direct,  but  by  indirect  attack,  by  undermining  the  foundations 
upon  which  it  rests.  It  dispenses  with  the  supernatural;  has  no 
scientific  need  of  God.  It  renders  the  idea  of  a  revelation  absurd. 
It  discredits  miracles  as  impossible,  and  thus  stamps  the  hook 
which  asserts  them  as  an  imposture.  It  leaves  noplace  for  the 
Biblical  account  of  man's  origin  and  fall,  requiring  us  to  regard 
them,  as  well  as  the  facts  of  God's  intervention  by  the  Incarnation, 
the  Cross,  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  "cunningly  devised  fables. "  It 
closes  alike  the  gates  of  heaven  and  hell,  both  by  engulfing  per- 
sonality in  the  stream  of  development,  and  by  putting  them  be- 
yond the  reach  of  human  knowledge.    No  intelligence  save  the 
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Supreme  can  estimate  with  what  fatal  effect  this  philosophy  has 
withstood  and  is  withstanding  the  offered  grace  of  God.  All 
classes  have  felt  its  malign  power;  not  the  unchurched  masses 
only,  but  even  Christian  preachers  and  Christian  congregations 
have  fallen  under  its  fatal  spell.  What  then?  Let  the  church,  in 
view  of  the  paralyzing  power  upon  the  gospel,  of  false  science  and 
false  philosophy,  hear  the  providential  voice  of  God,  never  uttered 
more  distinctly  and  more  impressively  than  now,  calling  her  to 
take  a  broader  view  of  her  mission  as  set  in  the  name  of  her  Lord 
to  the  conquest  of  the  world.  Let  her  aspire  to  meet  and  overcome 
her  foes  in  the  high  places  of  the  field,  where  the  intellectual  mas- 
tery of  men  is  gained.  Here  the  question  of  her  final  victory  or 
defeat  must  be  settled.  Let  her  determine  through  the  culture  of 
her  sons,  given  to  them  by  her  munificence,  and  consecrate  by  her 
prayers,  to  purify  the  fountains  of  the  people's  thought.  Let  her 
cherish  Christian  scientists  and  philosophers  who,  like  Dr.  McCosh 
and  Principal  Dawson,  are  striving  to  show  men  how  they  may 
admit  all  the  facts  of  true  science  and  true  philosophy,  and  yet  re- 
tain, nay,  hold,  on  account  of  this  admission,  with  a  firmer  grasp 
and  an  intenser  love,  their  faith  in  God  and  His  revelation  of  re- 
demption through  His  Son.  Never  forgetting  that  it  is  written, 
"  Not  by  might,  nor  by  power,  but  by  my  spirit,  saith  the  Lord," 
let  her  with  an  increased  sense  of  her  immediate  dependence  upon 
Him,  oppose  false  science  by  true  science,  false  philosophy  by  true 
philosophy,  and  fearlessly  show  to  the  world  that  her  faith  in  God 
and  the  Holy  Scriptures  is  rationally  justified.  Let  her  be  content 
with  nothing  less  than  this.  To  sum  up  all  that  has  been  said  in 
a  word,  let  her  awake  to  a  vivid  realization  of  the  fact  that, 
since  the  present  dispensation  is  under  the  law  of  an  orderly  de- 
velopment, the  work  of  education  is  an  indispensable  part  of  her 
high  mission,  and  that  only  as  she  prosecutes  it  with  a  zeal  sus- 
tained by  constant  communion  with  her  Lord,  only  as  she  thus  se- 
cures for  all  culture  that  without  which  it  must  curse  rather  than 
bless  mankind,  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  can  she  prepare  the 
way  for  the  coming  of  Christ,  can  she  render  the  preacher's  mis- 
sion most  effectual  for  its  end,  the  subjection  of  the  world  to  her 
King. 
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